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up these functions at all. The efficiency of the farm
depends very considerably upon the skill of the worker
and upon his attention to detail. Constant care is
needed, and is difficult to obtain unless the worker is
financially interested in the result, while it is impos-
sible to pay workers mainly by results in an occupation
where the tasks are so varied and where only a few
can be reduced to routine. There are thus definite
advantages if the fanner himself, whose income is
dependent upon it, performs a large part of the work.
For this reason, some small farms achieve costs as
low as larger farms, in spite of their inability to obtain
the very real economies which, as we have seen, exist
on fairly large farms.
On the whole, therefore, the advantages of large-
scale operation are much less in agriculture than in
industry. The greatest of them in industry, the scope
given for using more complicated but more economical
machines, is of comparatively minor importance in
agriculture. On the other hand, the greater difficulties
of management as the size of the business is increased
become important at a far smaller scale in agriculture
than in industry. Moreover, since these difficulties
limit the economies open to skilful large-scale manage-
ment, they tend to drive the most talented business
men from agriculture into industry, which gives them
greater scope. Men of lesser aptitude for large-scale
organization are thus left in agriculture, which is a
further factor tending to reduce the most efficient size
of farm. Where a man of unusual ability becomes
a fanner he will usually have acquired a farm
far larger than the average before he retires, but
experience has shown that his successor is rarely,